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5»o THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca to Juvenal. By H. E. Butler. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. Pp. iv+323. 

The author of these essays in the poetry of the Silver Age would probably 
not invite comparison with earlier essayists in other fields of classical poetry. 
It is not discreditable to him to say that his work does not reveal the carefully 
matured judgment of Professor Sellar, the distinction of style peculiar to Mr. 
Mackail, the thought-compelling suggestiveness of Professor Murray. But 
devoid as the book may be of illuminating phrases and novel interpretations, 
the style is vigorous and far from jaded, the appreciation is sane and at the 
right moment enthusiastic, the total effect upon the reader is decidedly stimula- 
ting rather than depressing in spite of the dim luster of the Silver Age which no 
critic may honestly burnish. We are grateful for this attempt to provide in 
English what has hitherto existed mainly in French — trustworthy and pleasing 
interpretations of the Post- Augustan poets. 

Mr. Butler does not allow himself an extended excursion into the general 
characteristics of the age or into the causes of the phenomena. He surveys 
briefly the emperors — "two clever lunatics, a learned fool, and a morose cynic" — 
and, quite conventionally, imputes the inferiority of the literature to the moral 
decay of the people, the literary dependence upon Hellenistic models, the "vicious 
system of Roman education." The unfortunate truth that all these causes 
existed long before the death of Augustus makes the explanation at least defective 
if not altogether mistaken: "lubricity and lack of moral earnestness" are not 
peculiar to Martial, though Catullus' personality and poetic gifts set him quite 
apart from the later epigrammatist; there were stupid epics and worse epyllia 
long before Silius Italicus, even if most of them happily have perished; abnormal 
tendency to imitation, or shall we say quotation, is not peculiar to the Silver 
Age, unless the work of Jahn and Norden and Skutsch on Vergil goes for naught. 
The story begins at least with the Hellenistic period in Greek literature, and 
thence it proceeds as an uninterrupted and inevitable development through 
Republican, Augustan, and Post-Augustan poetry. No very new chapter 
opens at the death of Augustus, least of all a chapter that presents any sudden 
degeneration arising from specially new causes. The old disorders may appear 
in new and intensified forms, which are in a measure traceable to new political 
and social conditions, but the age cannot be isolated. Not only is it an out- 
growth from the past, but it issues into a significant future. We miss the his- 
torical perspective that should connect the period not only with the Augustan 
age but with the poetry of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Not that we 
expect the treatment of a single period in limited space to embrace all the past 
and the future, but simply that we feel Mr. Butler is unconscious of the per- 
spective essential to a proper appreciation of what is to him merely "a remarkable 
change in literary methods and style." 

As separate studies of individual poets, however, the chapters are altogether 
convincing. In our gratitude for the fresh and forceful treatment of Valerius 
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Flaccus, Petronius, Lucan, and others we can easily forget that Mr. Butler is 
disposed to overrate moral earnestness as an essential quality of good poetry. 
High seriousness and moral earnestness are not convertible terms. A truly 
sympathetic critic of the period must, perhaps, be able to meet the procacitas 
of "a lady of Domitian's reign" with a jeu d'esprit and not with "a shudder" 
of moral earnestness. Admirable as are the two concluding paragraphs of the 
book in their qualification of the epithet "great," applied to Juvenal alone of all 
the poets, this isolated grandeur of the satirist does injustice to him and to other 
poets, and we suspect that nothing but moral earnestness brings him to this 
high estate in Mr. Butler's judgment. For many of us there is more true poetry 
in Lucan or even in Petronius than in the bewildering mass of exempla in Juvenal, 
who cannot detach himself from the immediate present or the individual weak- 
ness, and rise to higher levels of universal truth — save in a burst of declamatory 
eloquence. Yet the satirist is probably original, and we grant that Mr. Butler's 
estimate is a reaction from criticism of Juvenal that has not been duly appreciative. 

In general, the essayist is strictly orthodox and conventional; if these virtues 
did not find expression in a style that is fresh and stimulating (though itself 
strictly conventional) the book might be commonplace and tedious, but as it is 
we follow him without difficulty and with positive pleasure through a period 
that requires not only intelligent discrimination but also no ordinary amount of 
skill in presentation. The book should be welcome to the general reader and to 
students of Latin poetry in our colleges. 

Henry W. Prescott 

The University of Chicago 



Chapters in the History of Actors and Acting in Ancient Greece 
together with a Prosoftographia Histrionum Graecorum. By 
John Bartholomew O'Connor. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. ix+144. $1.06. 

This is another in the series of dissertations on theatrical subjects issued under 
the direction of Professor Capps. In the first chapter Dr. O'Connor deals with 
the terminology, and inter alia vicariously renders a service that his teacher had 
promised long ago by demolishing Herbert Richards' ill-advised theory that 
Tpay<f86s and Ku^if)56s refer only to singers. He conclusively establishes the fol- 
lowing meanings: (1) tragic (or comic) company or (2) any member thereof, 
(3) actor-manager of an old play, and (4) protagonist. In the next chapter — 
"To What Extent Actors Kept to their Particular Specialities" — the author pro- 
tests against the tendency to identify persons who have the same name even though 
they appear in different capacities in different documents, and especially actors 
with poets. In the last chapter he treats of the actors' contests at Athens and 
dates their establishment as follows: City Dionysia — tragic actors' contest 449 
b. c, comic actors' not until about 325. Lenaea — tragic about 433; comic about 



